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accorded knowledge to his creatures are thought
too easy; and new and hitherto unheard-of condi-
tions * are to be imposed, of such a nature as must
effectually prevent the monopoly of learnings
hitherto maintained in the East, from being broken
in upon by the rapid diffusion of English educa-
tion.

Another argument used by the Oriental party
is, that little real progress can be made until the
learned classes in India are enlisted in the cause
of diffusing sound knowledge, aricl that "one able
Pundit or Maulavee, who should add English to
Sanskrit or Arabic, who should be led to expose
the absurdities and errors of his own systems, and
advocate the adoption of European knowledge and
principles, would work a greater revolution in the
minds of his unlettered countrymen than would
result from their proficiency in English alone."

* The natives themselves have no idea of this alleged depend-
ence of the vernacular languages upon the Sanskrit. Mr. Adam
observes, at page 77 of his last report, "There is no connection be-
tween the Bengalee and Sanskrit schools of Bengal, or between
the Hindee and Sanskrit schools of Behar: the teachers, scholars,
and instruction of the common schools are totally different from
those of the schools of learning, the teachers and scholars being
drawn from different classes of society j and the instruction directed
to different objects. But this remark does not apply to the
Persian and Arabic schools, which are intimately connected, and
which almost inpereeptibly pass into each other;" and to the
same effect at greater length at page 59.                      .